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SOME OBJECTIONS TO OGDEN AND RICHARDS’ THEORY 
OF INTERPRETATION 


ONTEMPORARY interest in problems of language has stimu- 
lated much investigation by philosophers of both professional 
and amateur standing into such questions as the nature of com- 
munication and interpretation, the relation of logic to grammar, 
the part played by conventions in determining the boundaries of 
intelligible discourse, the number and kind of distinct functions of 
language, and the relation of all these questions both to each other 
and to some of the major problems of philosophy. 

Enquiries of this kind have by now advanced, in the opinion of 
their proponents at least, far beyond the stage of modest faith in 
the future of a tentatively outlined program. Dr. I. A. Richards 
and Mr. C. K. Ogden, for instance, in the course of their book on 
The Meaning of Meaning, with whose doctrines this paper is chiefly 
concerned, announce a new ‘“‘science of symbolism,’’ which by 
making ‘‘the beginnings of a division between what cannot be 
intelligibly talked about and what can’’ (p. vii), is in a position 
“‘to provide a new basis for Physics’’ (p. 85), solves the most im- 
portant problems of the theory of knowledge (pp. 77-86), disposes 
of ‘‘the problem of Truth,’’ and provides a definitive basis for sci- 
entific esthetics (chapter 7). 

It is not surprising that a doctrine as pretentious as this should, 
even without the help of the inviting title of ‘‘semanties,’’ be ex- 
ercising great influence to-day in education, literary criticism, and 
cognate fields. And if the proposed science of symbolism can show 
some reasonable promise of achieving even part of its ambitious 
program, its theoretical basis deserves more serious and more criti- 
cal attention than it has yet received. 

The linguistic transactions which excite most ‘interest in those 
who hope for immediate practical benefit from an analytic study 
of symbolism are of a high order of complexity. But the pro- 
longed process of interpretation involved in enjoying a poem or 
understanding a mathematical theory is compounded of numerous 


1 All page references in this paper are to C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 
The Meaning of Meaning, 34 edition, London, 1930. 
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minute acts of interpretation, situations in which the apprehended 
character of an experience leads to an expectation concerning the 
character of an immediately succeeding experience. And simple 
acts of interpretation of this kind constantly recur in the daily 
routine of everyday affairs. It is natural for a study of symbolism 
to begin by considering these relatively simple though in them- 
selves unexciting acts of interpretation. And this is a practice 
which Ogden and Richards, in common with most writers on the 
subject, follow. 

In this paper I shall discuss only such acts of interpretation as 
would commonly be taken to be relatively simple; unless the theory 
to be examined can provide an acceptable account of these situa- 
tions, its contributions to the understanding of such disputed sub- 
jects as esthetics or the foundations of mathematics are hardly 
likely to be of much value. 

I shall try to describe a class of situations which involve acts of 
interpretation and are incapable of resolution into parts contain- 
ing acts of interpretation; let us call situations of this kind basic 
interpretation situations. After outlining the view that Ogden 
and Richards take of the nature of basic interpretations situations, 
I shall argue that their position is tantamount to the promulga- 
tion of an empirical theory, inadequately supported, however, by 
‘empirical evidence, concerning hypothetical features of bodily be- 
havior constituting the factors which causally determine the oc- 
\eurrence of simple acts of interpretation; that in default of the 
requisite evidence the supposition that some such theory must be 
true is symptomatic of an a priori partiality for certain types of 
explanation ; that the practical applications drawn from the theory 
are independent of and unsupported by it; and that the mode of 
procedure involved is characteristic not only of other behavioristic 
theories of language, but of much pseudo-scientific philosophizing. 

By a simple or basic act of interpretation I wish to refer to the 
conduct of a person who interprets some experience of his, or cer- 
tain features of the experience, as indicating the impending oc- 
currence of another experience having predictable characteristics. 
When I have the visual and kinesthetic sensations which normally 
accompany the putting of a lump of sugar into my mouth I expect 
a certain taste and am startled if the generic quality of sweetness 
is absent. On hearing a bark of a certain quality I expect to see 
my dog; having a certain kind of smell leads me to expect to find 
the toast burning. All such acts of interpretation, unlike the 
more complex performances involved in reading or esthetic ap- 
preciation, contain no parts which are themselves acts of interpre- 
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tation.2 And it should be easy to invent an indefinite number of 
further illustrations. 

It is not necessary that the person involved in such situations 
(whom we may call the interpreter) should use language or formu- 
late an explicit predictive judgment; but it is essential to basic 
interpretations, as here understood, that they should refer to the 
experience of the interpreter, and be capable of verification im- 
_ medtately after the interpretation. 

If the description given is sufficient to identify the situations 
which I have in mind in speaking of basic acts of interpretation, it 
is to be hoped that my readers will agree with me in the identifica- 
tion of some experiences which satisfy the prescription. Without 
agreement that there are relatively simple acts of interpretation, 
and some agreement as to which these acts are, philosophic dis- 
cussion about language or symbolism is futile. But agreement in 
identifying instances of interpretation will not preclude reasonable 
doubt concerning the correct analysis of the features common to all 
the examples. The determination of such common features, in so far 
as they exist, and the invention of a suitable vocabulary of criti- 
cism for the preservation of the distinctions which emerge in the 
course of the analysis, are among the most important objects of the 
philosophy of symbolism. 

To basic acts of interpretation Ogden and Richards give much 
attention, their account of them forming the basis for their discus- 
sion of all other situations of interpretation. 

We are invited to consider the situation in which a person on 
striking a match has an experience which leads him to expect the 
experience of seeing a flame. The interpreter is said to ‘‘think 
of’’ or ‘‘refer to’’ the flame; it is with analyzing this one relation 
that the theory is mainly concerned. For a summary version of 
the answer suggested we may turn to the authors’ claim to es- 
tablish ‘‘the identification of ‘thinking of’ with ‘being caused by’ ”’ 
(p. 54), a view from which in this form it is agreed that ‘‘even the 
hardiest thinkers’’ shrink (ibid.). To say that when seeing a 
match struck I anticipate a flame is, on this view, to say that previ- 
ous occasions on which two similar experiences occurred produced 
in my brain a determinate physical structure which now causes 
me to react in a similar way. And it is to say nothing more.® 

2 This might be disputed, but the point is of no great importance for the 
remainder of the argument. 


8 Much of the language used by Ogden and Richards might suggest a 
doubt whether the structure which is the alleged cause of the act of interpre- 
tation is in fact intended to be a physical configuration of the brain. But 
while such terms as ‘‘thoughts,’’ ‘‘feelings,’’ ‘‘experiences,’’ are freely used 
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Let us see if the more detailed version of this view, and the 
technical language in which it is expressed, can remove the air of 
paradox from a view which apparently equates interpretation with 
causation. 

In the language of The Meaning of Meaning, the complex physi- 
eal event, striking-of-match-followed-by-production-of-flame, is 
termed an external context. It is convenient to regard a complex 
event of this kind as composed of two partial events, of which the 
first may be symbolized by S and its successor by R; and to dis- 
criminate between different events having the same generic char- 
acteristics by the use of numerical subscripts. (Thus in the ex- 
ample considered here, S, will always denote some striking of a 
match and R, the production of flame that follows 8,). Now any 
interpreter who is at this moment ‘‘seeing’’ the match struck, i.e., 
reacting with eyes and nervous system to the event Sn, has on many 
previous occasions reacted to a number of similar conjunctions of 
physical events, or ‘‘external contexts,’’ 8,-followed-by-R,, S8,-fol- 
lowed-by-R,, etc., the combined effect of a sufficient number of 
which was to leave in his brain a specific ‘‘residual trace’’ or so- 
called ‘‘engram.’’ It is this engram which now causes in his brain 
not the simple cerebral event appropriate to S, alone but a com- 
plex event similar to, though not qualitatively identical with, the 
complex events which were induced by the total external contexts, 
8,R,, 8,R,, etc. The complex cerebral event evoked by 8S, alone 
in virtue of the effects produced by previous contexts of a certain 
kind is called a reference. If S, (striking of a match) is in fact 
followed by R, (production of a flame) the reference is said to 
have an object, viz., its referent, and S, is then said to be a sign 
of the referent R,. To say that an event S, is a sign of an event 
R, for some interpreter is to say, then, that similar conjunctions of 
events S,R, have so modified the interpreter’s brain as to cause in 
the presence of S, a cerebral event similar to those caused by S,R,. 

The four technical terms which I have introduced into this sum- 
mary, viz., external context, reference, sign, and referent, are cen- 
tral to Ogden and Richards’ discussion of all communication and 


as interchangeable with locutions concerning ‘‘reactions to stimuli,’’ and 
‘fadaptations of the organism’’; and while the authors themselves claim that 
their doctrine is ‘‘neutral in regard to psycho-neural parallelism, interaction, 
or double aspect hypotheses’’ (n. 5, p. 83); there seems no doubt from the 
general progress of their argument that a behavioristic theory is being pre- 
jsented. This is demonstrated by such a passage as ‘‘to be directly appre- 
hended is to cause certain happenings in the nerves’’ (p. 81), which is pre- 
sented as ‘‘the correct answer’’ (ibid.) to questions concerning perception. 
I shall therefore try to use behavioristic language consistently in reporting the 
theory. 
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interpretation, of whatever degree of complexity. One example 
may illustrate this sufficiently: among the ‘‘canons of symbolism’’ 
which are offered as a substitute for much of traditional logic (pp. 
87 ff.) occurs the so-called ‘‘Canon of Actuality’’ (p. 103); a rule 
which might be rendered as: the referent of a sign (i.e., what it 
stands for to some interpreter in an act of interpretation) is that 
event which does, actually complement the external stimulus, and 
not anything that the sign ought to, or is intended to, or should in 
good usage, refer to.* Taken in conjunction with the preceding 
analysis of basic acts of interpretation, this rule would require us, 
in ease of dispute concerning interpretation (as when we wonder 
whether a hearer has understood our words) to ask what cerebral 
events in the past have been similar to the cerebral event which 
occurred in the course of the act of interpretation in question. 
This attempt at the solution of a practical difficulty reveals a 
crucial obstacle to understanding or accepting the theory. 
I interpret S, as a sign of R,, it is said, if 8S, causes in me an 
‘event similar to those caused in the past by the §,R,. But similar 
in what way, and to what degree? Certainly if I react to 8, ex- 
actly as I reacted to S,plusR, I shall not be interpreting S, but 
rather mistakenly supposing that R, is presented simultaneously 
with S,. To treat the striking of a match as if it in fact included 
the production of a flame is to confuse two distinct happenings, as 
the child does who tries to eat the apple in his picture book. In- 
terpreting S,, then, involves recognizing that S, indicates that R, 
will probably appear and also recognizing that R, has not yet 
appeared. If we were permitted to revert to the use of non-be- 
havioristic language we might simply make the obvious point that 
expecting R, differs irreducibly from perceiving an event quali- 
tatively similar to R, or remembering such an event. But this, or 
rather the behaviorist translation of the same point, Ogden and 
Richards refuse to consider; any such description is regarded by 
them as equivalent to the mystical invocations of language worship- 
pers. For they assume constantly that the only alternative to a 
causal and behavioristic theory of meaning is one which postulates, 


4‘*A symbol refers to what it is actually used to refer to; not necessarily 
to what it might in good usage, or is intended by the interpreter, or is in- 
tended by the user, to refer to’’ (p. 103). This might be taken as constituting, 
in conjunction with the other canons, a definition of referring, were it not the 
case that reference is a technical term in the theory, with a narrowly circum- 
scribed meaning. A referent is by definition a particular physical event, or 
possibly a feature of such an event. Thus the ‘‘Canon of Actuality’’ func- 
tions as a prohibition against finding the denotation of a symbol in anything 
¢ other than some specific physical event which would complement, in the manner * 

already described, the event which caused the act of interpretation. 
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as they put it, ‘‘at least one ultimately and irreducibly mysterious 
extra entity’’ (p. 81).5 But one may hold that expectation is not 
reducible to causation by memory traces without holding either 
that expectation is not subject to causal laws, or that expectation 
itself is indefinable. 

Those who favor a behavioristic interpretation of interpretation 
are unlikely to consider the objection very formidable. No doubt 
sufficient ingenuity might contrive, within the framework of a be- 
haviorist theory, to concede the differences while clinging to the 
alleged similarities between interpretations and perception. It 
might, for instance, be possible to find the ground for the conceded 
difference in the causal action of the engram which is present in 
the interpretation while absent from the earlier perceptions which 
determine the interpretation’s present character. But it is hard 
to imagine the heroic embroidery which could succeed in removing 
the vagueness of the term ‘‘similar’’ which occurs so frequently in 
the presentation of the theory. 

This brings me to a criticism of a more general nature. Let us 
charitably suppose that Ogden and Richards were in a position to 
specify in fine detail just those conditions of the brain and nervous — 
system which are to be unambiguously indicative of the perform- 
ance of an act of interpretation. The assertions constituting their 
analysis of interpretation would then, it is true, become definite 
empirical propositions, capable of experimental verification. But 
they would even so constitute no more than a sweeping hypothesis 
based upon as good as no evidence. 

For I would suppose that present knowledge of neural struc- 
ture and available experimental techniques are in too rudimentary 
a condition to supply the empirical substantiation which any plaus- 
ible theory of this type would need. Nor do the authors even hint 
at the existence of such evidence.® 


5 The comment is made with regard to alternative theories of the inter- 
pretation involved in perception, but is equally characteristic of their atti- 
tude to other attempts than their own to analyze interpretation in general. 

6It may be added that when the discussion proceeds to the more difficult 
cases of false interpretations and general interpretations the use of such terms 
as ‘‘structure’’ and ‘‘place’’ aggravate the hindrances which beset the search 
for an evidential basis for the theory. Two quotations selected at random will 
show that our authors themselves provide good examples of utterance ad- 
mirably adapted for the application of the denigrating technique which they 
use freely on other writers. (1) ‘‘Every compound reference is composed 
wholly of simple references united in such a way as will give the required 
structure to the compound reference they compose’’ (p. 67). (2) The canon 
of compatibility: ‘‘No complex symbol may contain constituent symbols which 
claim the same ‘place’ ’’ (p. 105). 
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Here then we have a theory whose crucial terms are so vague as 
to be virtually undefined and whose assertions are unsupported by 
relevant evidence—an excellent example of what William James 
had in mind when he spoke of psychology as being only the hope 
of a science. How can we account for the remarkable fact that 
the theory is apparently used as a ground for specific answers to 
disputable questions concerning specific complex interpretations, 
and the still more remarkable fact that the theory itself should to 
so many people appear not merely plausible but almost certainly 
true? 

An answer to the first part of this question is given by an ex- 
amination of almost any instance of attempted application of the 
theory. In discussing the definition of ‘‘beauty,’’ for instance, 
we are to reject with impatience and contumely the suggestion that 
beauty may be indefinable (or as it is expressed in the text), a name 


~~ for a ‘‘simple quality.’’ Anybody who holds such a view ‘‘postu- 


lates’’ a quality which is a ‘‘mythological referent’’ and is guilty 
of relying upon word magic and the survival of ‘‘ primitive word- 
superstitions’’ (pp. 143-144). But no ground is given for all this 
fury at what has seemed to many thinkers a reasonable hypothesis 
except the suggestion that an esthetic character could not be a 
referent, and so could not be that with which any interpretative 
act is concerned. And so we get the following chain of argument: 
referents are spatio-temporal particulars, interpretation is of refer- 
ents, the alleged quality of beauty is admittedly not a spatio-tem- 
poral particular, therefore no statement can be interpreted as being 
concerned with a simple quality of beauty. The same line of 
thought seems to inspire the authors’ obvious preference for the 
view that ‘‘beauty’’ is a word whose function is mainly the emotive, 
non-cognitive one of expressing feelings. 

In this way a particular view concerning the analysis of the 
term ‘‘beauty’’ (which needs specific corroborative evidence in 
order to be plausible) derives a peculiar kind of support from 
its connection with the general dogma concerning interpreta- 
tion. But since the view that ‘‘beauty’’ can not refer to a simple 
quality is deducible from the view that all interpretation is of par- 
ticulars, the first opinion can have no firmer evidential basis than 
the second. 

Indeed, examination of similar examples (especially those in 
which the use of abstractions is questioned) will suggest that the 
theory of interpretation is used (as such dogmas often are) as a 
substitute for evidence. The fervor of the semanticist springs from 
the vision of a state of affairs in which each act of interpretation 
would be accompanied by an observable bodily condition, as no- 
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ticeable as a grimace and as unmistakable as a yawn. Such would 
indeed be a paradise of mutual understanding where the evidence 
of the senses would immediately settle all disputes concerning 
meaning. In default of this consummation, the pragmatic func- 
tion of the apparatus of referents, external contexts, and the like 
is to delude its manipulator into the belief that he has such evi- 
dence, in cases where such evidence is neither furnished nor to be 
expected, and so to allow him to exercise with less constraint a par- 
tiality for explanations conforming to a favorite design. 

Why should a theory of the type preferred by Ogden and Rich- 
ards appear so attractive, especially to philosophers and psycholo- 
gists of empirical temper? The answer may help to explain some 
of the reasons for the influence which theories of this type have 
exerted. 

There seems to be no doubt that in certain situations in which 
another person is observed it is possible to know that he is an in- 
terpreter and even the specific content of his interpretation. When 
this happens the evidence for the judgment does consist, in part 
at least, of certain observed features of the other person’s behavior. 
It may even be the case that some statements concerning another 
person’s interpretations are wholly translatable into statements 
about his behavior. This being granted, it has seemed natural to 
many to take the further step of supposing that all acts of inter- 
pretation must be accompanied by uniquely indicative bodily char- 
acteristics, i.e., to argue that the term ‘‘interpretation’’ regarded 
in isolation from the various verbal contexts in which it can occur 
must be capable of explicit and unique definition by means of 
terms referring only to observable behavior. It is a matter of 
indifference whether the characteristics are thought of as belonging 
to the overt behavior, gestures and facial expression, or to what 
might be called the covert behavior of the interior of the inter- 
preter’s body. The tendency to make this further assumption is 
reinforced by the belief that the only alternative to the behaviorist 
view is some mystical, non-empirical position. 

But this is to take a mistaken view of the nature of the defini- 
nition and use of empirical terms, as any cursory inspection of 
the experimental sciences would show. The term ‘‘mass,’’ for in- 
stance, is not definable in isolation apart from the verbal context 
in which it occurs; and the relation between a statement contain- 
ing the term ‘‘mass’’ and the empirical consequences of that state- 
ment varies according to the range of magnitudes concerned. The 
operational procedure for determining the observational conge- 
quences of statements of form ‘‘the mass of A, moving with va- 
locity v, in the neighborhood of B, C, D’’ changes according to, 
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the range of values assigned to the variables; the method for de- 
ciding the mass of an electron is unlike that for deciding the mass 
of a football. But none of this has any tendency to show that 
‘‘mass’’ is not an empirical term. It is sufficient that every state- 
ment in which the word ‘‘mass’’ may occur, according to the ac- 
cepted conventions of the language of physics, should be capable 
of verification by recognized empirical procedures. And this con- 
dition is in fact satisfied in the usage of the term ‘‘mass.’’ Nor is 
it necessary to argue that the variations in the methods used to 
determine mass prove that a number of different notions are am- 
biguously symbolized by the one word. The use of the same name 
for the outcome of the several procedures of verification is justified 
by the family resemblance of the methods to one another, by their 
interchangeability over certain ranges, and by the success with 
which the outcomes of the various methods can be assimilated into 
the same system of empirical laws. 

_ There is no reason to suppose that the situation is otherwise in 
respect to the term ‘‘interpretation.’” We determine the per- 
formance of acts of interpretation and the contents of the acts by 
criteria which vary according to the total situation in which the 
acts are performed. Sometimes, but not always, we rely upon 
specific bodily conditions; sometimes, but not always, upon the 
subsequent conduct of the person concerned; sometimes upon his 
oral testimony; sometimes upon a judgment concerning what we 
should do in like case. And between these criteria (and the others 
which could be mentioned) there is a certain continuity or homo- 
geneity. Provided that ‘‘interpretation’’ is used only in state- 
ments which can be experimentally verified, the term will be em- 
pirical, even though incapable (should it so prove) of unique defi- 
nition in isolation from the context of usage. 

A detailed description of the variant criteria associated with 
‘‘interpretation’’ and other terms of importance on the study of 
symbolism, is certainly a proper concern of the philosopher of 
language. The natural history of usage which might result would 
provide us with better defenses against the linguistic confusions 
which infest all serious discussion in philosophy and the sciences. 
It is only fair to say here that the school of thought which I have 
been criticizing has provided valuable materials for such a study.” 
But these contributions have been without assistance from the be- 
haviorist theory of meaning, and in no way depend for their valid- 

7 This is notably the case in the writings of Dr. I. A. Richards. Much of 
the specific discussion in Practical Criticism and his more recent book on 


Interpretation in Teaching is an admirable training for the linguistic method 
suggested in this paragraph. 
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ity upon its truth. There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that a genuinely empirical investigation of the meaning of inter- 
pretation would yield a report of behavioristic pattern. That it 
might, the empiricist is bound to admit; but he is bound also to 
add that appearances are against any such expectations. 

Max Buacx. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





INQUIRY AND INDETERMINATENESS OF SITUATIONS 


AM indebted to Mr. Mackay for the opportunity to correct some 

wrong impressions about my theory of inquiry, especially as to 
the meaning of ‘‘indeterminate’’ in connection with it.1_ While I 
hope I may be able to say something of a clarifying kind, study of 
his paper has led me to believe, for reasons that will appear later, 
that the difference between us goes much deeper than the special 
difficulties he points out. If I am correct in this belief, my reply 
to Mr. Mackay’s questions and criticisms would have to take up 
issues more’ fundamental than those he brings up, and my article 
would be different from the one his paper evokes. 

Two questions are raised by Mr. Mackay. Since he says that 
his second question, that concerning an alleged material flaw in my 
analysis, is probably the ground for his first charge, that of vague- 
ness, and since I agree with him that such is the case, I begin with 
the second, ‘‘the more serious difficulty.’’ Mr. Mackay introduces 
his discussion by asking the following question: ‘‘What does it 
mean to say that the existential conditions in a problematic situa- 
tion are indeterminate?’’ That the crux of Mr. Mackay’s dif- 
ficulty and criticism has to do with the use of the word ‘‘existential’’ 
is shown not only by his use of italics but is explicitly stated in the 
next sentences. ‘‘ Assuming that the situation is: indeterminate, 
proleptically, with respect to its eventual issue, Mr. Dewey seems 
to suppose that the antecedent conditions must also be existentially 
indeterminate on the ground that the issue is itself an existential 
and not a merely intellectual affair. But the issue, while still pend- 
ing and in the future, ts an ideal or intellectual affair, an affair of 
meanings, an anticipated possibility’’ (p. 145, italics not in original 
text). Consequently he charges me, apparently on the ground of 
a statement made by me in another book in discussing another 
topic, of ‘‘conversion of eventual functions into antecedent exist- 
ence’’; of ‘‘reading the indeterminate character of an eventual 
function, before its fulfilment, back into a causal antecedent 


1D. 8. Mackay, What Does Mr. Dewey Mean by an ‘‘Indeterminate 
Situation’’?, this JourNaL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 141-148. 
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reality.”’ He makes the same criticism in other language when he 
says that I confuse an experienced quality of indeterminateness 
which is purely cognitive (that of the eventual issue before accom- 
plishment) with the practical and operational indeterminateness of 
the experienced quality of the original antecedent situation. 

The sentence stating that an eventual issue before fulfilment is 
reached, or -while still future, is ideal or intellectual, and hence a 
non-existential affair, is, then, the crux of Mr. Mackay’s position. 
It is the only ground adduced for the charge brought against me. 
This fact makes it the more extraordinary that Mr. Mackay offers 
no argument or evidence in support of the proposition. Usually 
such a course signifies that the writer regards the statement as 
self-evident, or at least as obvious beyond reasonable doubt. But 
if this is the case here, Mr. Mackay believes, and believes it to be 
self-evident as a general proposition, that whatever is in the future 
is merely intellectual and non-existential. I hesitate to ascribe to 
Mr. Mackay the idealistic metaphysics according to which the future 
and future events, even when they are so bound up with what 
is going on at a given date as to be the issue or outcome of the latter, 
are merely ideal and non-existential. But in case that is his view, 
I must say it is the opposite of mine, and there is no ground what- 
ever for interpreting what I have said in terms of such a belief. 

There is another possible explanation, one which, upon the 
whole, seems the more probable. Mr. Mackay may suppose that 
my theory as a whole commits me logically to acceptance of the 
proposition he makes, so that it expresses my actual position, which, 
however, I have in my confusion covered up and virtually denied. 
Even so, it seems to me astonishing that no evidence is given and 
no passages of my logical theory are alluded to in support of ascrip- 
tion to me of such a view. 

Usually it would be extremely difficult to reply to or even 
discuss a thesis left in such a vague state. But in this particular 
case it happens to be a simple matter to point out that the view in 
question—the premise, be it recalled, of which the charge of basic 
confusion is the conclusion—goes contrary to my whole theory of 
inquiry ; and to such an extent, moreover, as to make nonsense of 
the theory. I should have supposed that the general tenor of my 
theory of inquiry would have been made clear by the definition, of 
inquiry which Mr. Mackay himself quotes in his article. ( An 
eventual situation which is the ‘‘controlled or directed transforma- 
tion’’ of an original indeterminate situation would, I should have: 
supposed, be seen to possess, necessarily, the existential nature of 
the original situation. If, however, the fact that such is the 
nature of my position does not appear from this definition of 
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inquiry, the doctrine that the original indeterminate situation and 
the eventual resolved one are precisely initial and terminal phases 
of one and the same existential situation, is involved in every 
chapter of my Logic in treating every problem taken up. 2) 

Proof of the statement I have just made would, in order to be 
completely adequate, obviously involve giving a resumé of the en- 
tire text of my Logic. Since this course is out of the question and 
in view of the fact that Mr. Mackay cites no specific evidence in 
support of the view he ascribes to me, I confine my remarks on the 
view I actually hold to one general and one special point—a point, 
however, which is a special case of the general theory. As to my 
general position, I believe the following passage, in its context and 


| as a sample of many other passages to the same effect, shows that 


{ 


| my view treats the original and the eventual situation as the two 


existential ends, initial and terminal, of one and the same existential 
situation: ‘‘The transformation [accomplished in inquiry] is ex- 
istential and hence temporal. The pre-cognitive unsettled situation 
can be settled only by modification of its constituents. ... The 
temporal quality of inquiry means, then, something quite other 
than that the process of inquiry takes time. It means that the 
objective subject-matter of inquiry undergoes modification.’’ ® 
The existentiality of the situation from beginning to end is, 
indeed, so directly and so intimately bound up with every part of 
my discussion of inquiry that I almost hesitate to quote a special 
passage. To learn that my treatment is capable of being under- 
stood in precisely an opposite sense is a discouraging experience. 
But this completely contrary interpretation is contained in the sole 
reference made by Mr. Mackay to my fundamental ‘‘doctrine of 
the continuum of inquiry,’’ when, instead of treating it as a 
temporal existential continuum, he says ‘‘it succeeds only in con- 
fusing the two kinds of indeterminateness without bridging the gap 
between them’’—one kind being, of course, the non-existential in- 
determinateness he attributes to the eventual resolved situation, and 


2In the course of his article Mr. Mackay makes, also without supporting 
evidence or reference, the following statement about the resolved final stage 
of the situation under inquiry: ‘‘Its determinateness belongs to the context 
and not to the content of the knowledge, or warranted assertibility, to which 
the inquiry leads.’’ . In my view the determinateness of the final phase of the 
situation undergoing inquiry is not only the content of knowledge but it 
provides the definition of knowledge, as far as that determinateness is the 
outcome or ‘‘issue’’ of the operations constituting the inquiry. 

8 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 118. Emphasis upon the necessity of 
experiment for competent inquiry and denial of the mentalistic nature of 
‘¢thinking,’’ because of the necessity or performance of overt operation, are 
mentioned in the context of this passage. 
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the other kind the ‘‘practical operational’’ features he supposes I 
give to the original situation—depending, moreover, as is shown 
later, upon its indeterminateness being taken by him in a merely 
negative sense. In this connection, Mr. Mackay’s reference to 
‘causal antecedent situation’’ makes it pertinent to mention that 
one chapter of my Logic contains a detailed criticism of the ‘‘ante- 
eedent-consequent’’ interpretation of the causal relation, and an 
exposition of the view that it functions in inquiry as the means of 
instituting temporal ‘‘historic’’ continuity. 

The more special point to which I call attention is a particular 
ease of the general proposition set forth. The idea that the eventual 
situation is ideational (instead of being the existential issue or 
outcome of the existential transformation of the situation which in 
its first phase was indeterminate) makes nonsense of the very theory 
developed in my Logic regarding the nature of ideational. An 
anticipation of the eventual issue ts an. idea; such anticipation of a 
possible outcome defines being an idea; and (according to my view) 
such anticipations are necessary factors in effecting the existential 
transformation which it is the business of inquiry to accomplish: 
these propositions are indeed parts of my theory. But it is equally 
a part of my theory that the idea, or anticipation of possible out- 
come, must, in order to satisfy the requirements of controlled in- 
quiry, be such as to indicate an operation to be ezistentially 
performed, or is a means (called procedural) of effecting the ex- 
istential transformation without which a problematic situation can 
not be resolved. Moreover, in my account of ideas it is expressly 
stated, at some length, that the validity of the idea, as an anticipa- 
tion of eventual resolved existential situation, is tested by the con- 
tribution which performance of the operation prescribed by it 
makes to the institution of the final determinate phase. Exactly 
the same kind of interpretation is also given of the logical import 
of observed data, as the material means of effecting the needed 
existential transformation. That Mr. Mackay might object to my 
actual theory even more strenuously than he does to the one he 
thinks I hold, I can well understand. But that fact does not affect 
the irrelevancy of the view ascribed to me as the ground of the 
criticisms he actually sets forth. 


II 


In dealing with the difficulty due to vagueness in my idea of 
indeterminateness, I wish first to state that in one point mentioned 
by Mr. Mackay I was guilty of a loose use of language of a kind 
that readily leads to misunderstanding. I am glad of the occasion 
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given me by Mr. Mackay’s paper to correct my mistake. In a 
passage cited by Mr. Mackay I used the term ‘‘doubtful’’ in con- 
nection with the pre-inquiry situation, and used it as if it were a 
synonym for the indeterminateness I attribute to that pre-inquiry 
situation. Doubting is, obviously, correlative with inquiring. The 
fact that my misuse in this particular case did not bear at all upon 
the particular: issue then under discussion may have been a factor 
in producing my carelessness but is no excuse for it. 
y Mr. Mackay’s discussion of the second point makes it clear that 
\ he regards the indeterminateness of the antecedent situation as 
purely privative. He speaks of it as signifying ‘‘a felt lack of 
knowledge’’; as the “‘absence of certain characteristics that are to 
be eventually determined by means of further inquiry’’ (italics 
not in original text). His belief in the merely privative character 
of indeterminate in this connection is shown also in his quotation 
from James of the toto coelo difference between feeling of an ab- 
sence and absence of a feeling. This view is also involved in his 
treatment of the indeterminateness of the original. situation as 
‘*practical’’ and ‘‘operational.’’ In this matter again Mr. Mackay’s 
treatment does not enable a reader to judge whether he thinks his 
interpretation is ‘‘self-evident,’’ in the nature of the case, or is a 
necessary logical implication of my theory. As far as his discus- 
sion is concerned, the statement is an ipse dixit. Accordingly, I 
can only say that as far as my own view is concerned, assertion 
of the negative or privative character of the original situation in- 
-verts my position. According to me, it is positive and intrinsic 
and in that capacity it evokes and directs the inquiry that attempts 
to effect existential transformation into an eventual determinate 
situation. What is said about ‘‘situation’’ applies in full force to 
the situation which is indeterminate in quality.. ‘‘A situation is a 
whole in virtue of its immediately pervasive quality. ... The 
i. pervasively qualitative is also unique; it constitutes each situation 
an individual situation, indivisible and induplicable. . . . Without 
its controlling presence, there is no way to determine the relevancy, 
weight or coherence of any designated distinction or relation.’’* 
The ‘‘controlling presence’’ of the wniquely pervasive indeterminate 
quality of the situation provides the direction which Mr. Mackay’s 
criticism finds to be absent—and which, of course, is absent if the 
indeterminateness in question is a mere lack or absence, a depriva- 
tion. If, however, Mr. Mackay holds that the original situation is 
indeterminate in a purely negative sense, it is he who seems com- 
mitted to the view that sheer ignorance, if felt, is capable of 


4 Op. cit., p. 68. 
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evoking effective inquiry. It is my denial of that view, my belief 
that only intrinsic, positive indeterminateness of a unique char- 
acter is capable of bringing inquiry into existence, which provides 
the ground for my assertion that doubting and doubts which are 
not formulations of an initial distinctive existential indeterminate- 
ness are pathological, to the extent at least of being captious, 
arbitrary, self-made. 
Mr. Mackay suggests that it is possible that my use of a number 

of words as synonyms of ‘‘indeterminate,’’ as applied to the 
initial antecedent situation, increases rather than lessens the vague- 
ness of that term. As for myself, I wish that I had enough poetic 
or dramatic capacity to multiply the words used still further. For 
no word can describe or convey a quality. This statement is, of 
course, as true of the quality indeterminate as it is of the qualities, 
red, hard, tragic, or amusing. The words used can at best only 
serve to produce in hearer or reader an experience in which the 
quality mentioned is directly had or experienced. There was 
enough novelty in the view developed in my Theory of Inquiry 
to cause me to appreciate the difficulty that would take place in 
the having of the kind of situation that would give the word ‘‘in- 
determinate’’ realized meaning in the sense in which I used it. 
Accordingly, I spoke of some situations (those which evoke and 
direct inquiry) as perplexed, troubled, unsettled, open, imbalanced, 
in the hope that some adjective might induce readers to call up 
for themselves the kind of situation to which the word ‘‘inde- 
terminate’’ is applied in connection with inquiry. I might also 
ave used, possibly I have at times used, such words as insecure, 
precarious, even wncertain, not indeed in its cognitive sense but in 
the sense in which it is said that a man’s footing is unsure. How 
far the ‘‘vagueness’’ involved in use of a name that designates a 
quality is, in a given case, a matter of lack of proper skill of evoca- 
tion on the part of the one who uses the word, and how far it is 
a matter of declining to have a situation which would give the 
designation its intended import—a refusal due as a rule to habits 
previously formed—can not be decided on general principles. But 
I hope the variety of words I have used and suggested will at least 


protect the quality involved from being taken to be negative and 
privative.® 


5 On pages 68-70 of Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, in connection with the 
word ‘‘sitation’’ I have said something about the fact that in certain cases 
words, and discourse generally, can serve only as invitations to a reader or 
hearer which the latter may accept or refuse. What is there said is peculiarly 
applicable to the ‘‘indeterminate’’ under discussion. 
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III 


Were it not for the light shed upon the matter by Mr. Mackay’s 
interpretation of indeterminate as sheer lack and absence, I would 
be completely at a loss in understanding what is meant by the 
concluding portion of Mr. Mackay’s paper—especially as he again 
confines himself to making statements without adducing evidence, 
or support by reference to any specific passages in my writings. 
Given a belief that what is meant by indeterminate is purely priva- 
tive, and given also the reading of that belief into what I have said 
in dealing with values, ends, standards, policies, I can begin, some- 
what faintly, to understand how Mr. Mackay could connect my 
‘‘liberalism’’ with ‘‘freedom of indifference,’’ and could make his 
other charges. As matters stand, I can only express a hope that 
Mr. Mackay will in another article produce grounds derived from 
what is actually stated in my writings on social philosophy for 
the view he takes of the latter. 

In the absence of anything of this sort, I confine myself to one 
remark. I am pretty well used to having my writings on value, 
and on social topics generally, criticized as based upon an ex- 
tremely exaggerated view of intelligence—that word being, in my 
use of it, a short name for competent inquiry at work. Mr. 
Mackay’s line of criticism has at least the stimulating quality of 
novelty. Definition of values and of freedom in terms of extended 
social use of the method of intelligence is a doctrine of the way in 
which (the only way in which as I see the matter) deep-seated con- 
fusions and conflicts, which now prevail and which hamper and 
prevent attainment of values and of effective or positive freedom, 
may be progressively overcome. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL DATA AND PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY 
OF PERCEPTION 


CONSTRUCTIVE pragmatic theory of perception, as con- 

trasted with one mainly concerned with criticizing other 
views, has little chance of a hearing unless it be granted that the 
determination of the relevant psychological data in solving the 
problems of perception is the exclusive right of no metaphysical 
theory. A number of questions are involved in this point. First, 
does theory of perception rely upon psychological data? Second, 
if so, is this psychological material simply neutral fact? With 
reference to the first question, it seems clear that any empirical 
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theory of perception must rely upon some data. In giving its an- 
- gwer to these problems, whatever its metaphysical outlook, no philo- 
sophical analysis which claims to be empirical can afford to ignore 
the relevant psychological data. Genuine philosophical problems 
arise in connection with difficulties in handling some subject-mat- 
ter. It is then possible, of course, to criticize and evaluate a phi- 
losopher’s mode of handling this subject-matter and later to criticize 
and evaluate this criticism and evaluation, and so on indefinitely. 
But the entire discussion is grounded in, or assumes, some back- 
ground of facts. Theories of perception claim to offer interpreta- 
tions of a certain range of facts, in this case a body of facts falling 
within the sphere of psychology. 

With regard to the second question, whether this psychological 
material is simply neutral fact, it may not be out of order to indi- 
cate that many leading psychologists do not claim that such is the 
case within their field. According to one such psychologist (John 
A. McGeoch, ‘‘The Formal Criteria of a Systematic Psychology,’’ 
Psychological Review, Vol. XL, 1933, pp. 1-12, p. 1), a concern 
for system-making is a major attribute of contemporary psychol- 
ogy, and facts, though important, have to be considered in connec- 
tion with the interpretative framework in which they are given 
' their place. The same set of facts or data may look vastly dif- 
ferent as interpreted by rival systems of psychology. In view of 
this, it is indeed a hardy, if not rash, philosopher who will insist 
upon the neutrality of his particular set of psychological data and 
demand that all other accounts of perception start with them. 

But such philosophers are not lacking. As a matter of fact, 
some epistemologists are so convinced of the purity of their psy- 
chological data that they feel that they shouldn’t even be regarded 
as psychological but rather simply as facts—plain or stubborn 
facts. They contend that (a) the psychological data as deter- 
mined by their view are simply neutral facts which all views must 
take as the basis for further discussion and (b) views such as 
pragmatism which fail to accept these data are not concerned with 
philosophically significant questions; instead they are concerned, 
perhaps, with psychology—psychology which has been confused 
with philosophy. 

Let us turn to (a). Those I am criticizing are probably ready 
for a word here. ‘‘There are,’’ they will say, ‘‘at least two things 
drastically wrong with proposition (a) attributed to us: (1) we 
have never made any such statement; (2) speaking of psychologi- 
cal facts or data as being determined by any metaphysics, ours or 
anyone else’s, is carrying metaphysical interpretation to the ex- 
treme and shows a misinterpretation of the character of facts. 
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Facts are not mechanistic, idealistic, realistic, or pragmatic: they 
simply are. Of course we insist upon the facts; but the facts are 
not the result of our special interpretation. They are simply neu- 
tral indubitables which any philosophical theory must consider in 
making its analysis; and if the theory does not fit them, so much 
the worse for the theory, not the facts.’’ 

In answer to them I shall have to admit that they have never in 
sO many words maintained that the psychological data as deter- 
mined by their view are simply neutral facts which all views must 
take as the basis for further discussion. Presumably no one who 
realized that the data in question are such (that is, are data) as 
interpreted by their view would maintain this, but it is easy for 
all of us to mistake things as viewed from our point of view for 
unbiased fact. And this is what I think they have done. Their 
second charge in effect admits as much in its insistence upon stub- 
born, indubitable facts. 

I do not wish to deny—in fact, I maintain—that wherever philo- 
sophical theories arise there is a region of common-sense facts to 
be explained or interpreted; and the theories must fit them in the 
sense of accounting for them or explaining them. If these facts 
were as clear and unquestionable as suggested, however, there would 
probably be a great deal less need for theorizing than seems to be 
the case. The philosophical theories arise precisely because this 
region of facts will not stand on its own but rather requires fur- 
ther refinement or clarification. This refinement or clarification 
is given in terms of certain other regions of fact or data, and de- 
termining which ones are relevant and in exactly what way is not 
something which can be left to stubborn, indubitable facts or © 
neutral data; for there are facts and facts. Though this is not 
the place for a critique of all indubitables, it is significant that no 
data to be used as explanatory entities have ever been able to 
maintain indubitability in the face of all experts within the field 
of theory of knowledge. Indeed, insistence upon such indubitables 
has been found to be a fairly sure mark of some point of view at 
work—of some metaphysical theory being smuggled in without 
acknowledgement. In other words, so far as I can see, the indubr- 
table facts or data needed to explain the admittedly troublesome 
common-sense situation simply do not exist; and maintaining that 
they do exist is tantamount to urging that if one accepts their point 
of view, the facts are—as indeed they probably are—perfectly 
evident; but nothing which depends upon accepting a point of 
view can claim unqualified indubitability. 

At any rate, the ones who perhaps have been most troubled by 
the explicit introduction of psychological material into theory of 
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knowledge and most insistent that theory of perception concern 
itself with indubitable, stubborn facts; presumably of a non-psy- 
chological character, have been either Platonic realists whose whole 
view is colored by a very definite psychology based upon the dogma 
that all knowledge worthy of the name is immediate inspection or 
mechanistic naturalists who aver that primitive sense-data dis- 
covered by pure acts of sensing should, because of their indubita- 
bility, form the starting place for all theories of perception. That 
these views assume a psychological background is evident, I think, 
to anyone familiar with the field of psychology—or perhaps I 
should say with the history of psychology, for they are, for the 
time at least, somewhat outmoded. These writers, I am persuaded, 
lose sight of their own psychology, which is essential as a founda- 
tion for their theories of knowledge in general and of perception 
in particular. Their psychology, if they recognize it at all, is 
simply a part of the factual background which any theory must 
accept. Granting this background, which may indeed seem ob- 
vious if one accepts their metaphysics, one can go on to discuss the 
philosophical problems of theory of knowledge (and these, the 
pragmatist would add, are many and difficult, if not altogether in- 
soluble). 

Turning now to proposition (b)—that views such as pragma- 
tism which fail to accept these data are not concerned with philo- 
sophically significant questions but rather with a form of psy- 
chology which has been confused with philosophy—there is, so far 
as I can tell, nothing peculiarly or distinctively philosophical, at 
least in a sense which would give one cause for congratulation, 
about the data of Platonic realism or mechanism as over against 
those of pragmatism unless it be their age. All views not com- 
pletely a priort have to depend upon some empirical foundation ; 
and there seems at present no convincing reason for retaining to 
the exclusion of all other interpretations the data as determined 
by any one traditional view. At any rate, the pragmatist has 
brought in psychological data selected in accordance with a dif- 
ferent metaphysical outlook; and his data accordingly seem sus- 
pect. Taking a lesson from Lotze’s criticism of his opponents, 
the critics of ‘the pragmatist charge him with confusing psychol- 
ogy with logic or epistemology—i.e., with confusing the history of 
the growth of knowledge with the theory of the character of knowl- 
edge. As philosophy what he says is not important. As psychol- 
ogy, granted that it can be freed from a confused philosophical 
admixture, it may be very good, though, of course, on psycholog- 
ical matters these philosophical critics do not wish to venture an 
Opinion. 
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A better illustration of the dependence of the relevant psy- 
chological data upon the metaphysical outlook—the set of intel- 
lectual instruments involved in their selection—could hardly be 
had than in the pragmatist’s own rejoinder to this type of criti- 
cism ; for he has answered that it is really his critics who have been 
guilty of this confusion between psychology and theory of knowl- 
edge, as may in turn be sufficiently obvious from the pragmatic 
point of view. Dewey, for example, charges that some of the 
critics of pragmatism have been guilty of ‘‘a wholesale mistaking 
of logical determinations for facts of psychology’’ (Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, pp. 402-413). The traditional mechanistic and 
realistic attempts to define true knowledge in terms of atomic sense- 
data have ‘‘treated a phase of the technique of inference as if it 
were a natural history of the growth of ideas and beliefs’’ (Zbid., 
p. 402). They have treated material discriminated for the sake 
of better inference—data worked out with great art to serve as the 
basis for inference—as if it were the primitive stuff from which 
all theories of perception should take their start. They have 
thought that perception actually starts from such data, though for 
the pragmatist this is obviously not the case. But if sincere, able 
philosophers differ thus radically concerning what data are relevant 
and how they are relevant, does it not seem likely that the intel- 
lectual instruments used in determining these matters are dif- 
ferent? 

My contention, then, is that the determination of the relevant 
psychological data in solving the problems of perception is the ex- 
clusive right of no metaphysical theory. What the relevant psy- 
chological facts are and just how they are interpreted are matters 
which different metaphysical theories may decide differently ; and 
the proponents of no metaphysical theory are entitled to assume 
that the psychological facts as interpreted in terms of their cate- 
gories are simply neutral facts which any and all other theories 
must accept as the basis for further philosophical discussion. Still 
less, of course, are they entitled to legislate out of the realm of the 
philosophically significant any discussion which makes use of other 
data than their own and which may therefore not have to deal 
with the problems arising from the facts as they interpret them. 

From the beginning pragmatists have realized that any theory 
of knowledge which accepts the psychological theory of its rivals 
places itself at a tremendous disadvantage. If the psychological 
facts are to be interpreted by rival metaphysicians, the pragmatist 
has no chance of presenting his view; for what he finds is ruled 
out, or may be ruled out, by opposing views on the basis of patent 
facts—patent facts on their mode of interpretation. The very 
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facts for which he claims to be offering an interpretation may 
seem non-existent or strangely distorted to the advocates of another 
view. This, the pragmatist maintains, is because their meta- 
physics and consequently their psychology are different. At any 
rate, without his determination of the psychological background, 
the pragmatist would have no constructive case in theory of per- 
ception, for as Mead maintained (Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 351), a behavioristic psychology which en- 
ables one to put intelligence within conduct and to state it in terms 
of the activity of the organism is basic to pragmatism. 


Lewis E. Haun. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Cosmology. The Philosophical Study of the Inorganic World. D. 
Nys. Translation and adaptation by Sidney A. Raemers. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 1942. Vol. I, viii + 
299 pp. $3.00. Vol. II, ix+ 449 pp. $4.25. $7.00 the set. 


This is a translation of the fourth edition of Canon Nys’s well- 
known four-volume treatise on cosmology, published 1922-1928 as 
Volume VII of Cardinal Mercier’s Course de Philosophie. The 
first two volumes of the original are fairly faithfully reproduced in 
the present edition. This part of the treatise is a critical survey of 
types of physical theories whose central notions have often been 
taken as ultimate explanatory categories in the study of the in- 
organic world. Among the conceptions examined are those of 
classical mechanics, of the neo-mechanics of Helmholtz, Boltzmann, 
and Maxwell, of the dynamism of Leibniz and Boscovich, and of 
the energism of Ostwald, Mach, and Duhem. The basic assumptions 
of these theories are evaluated in terms of the evidence provided by 
the various branches of physics and chemistry, as well as on the 
basis of canons of intelligibility supplied by Aristotelian-Thomistic 
metaphysics. It is perhaps needless to add that Nys finds the 
principles of scholastic cosmology to be in agreement with all the 
discoveries of modern science, and that he judges the various types 
of mechanical theory, however great may be their heuristic value, 
to be unintelligible as ultimate explanations of physical and chemi- 
eal change. 

The remaining two volumes of the original treatise (published as 
La notion de temps and La notion d’espace) have been severely 
condensed in the present translation, so that although their main 
argument is retained, many interesting analyses contained in the 
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original are not available to the English reader. The discussion of 
time includes among other issues the relation of time and duration, 
the status of the past, time as the measure of movement, the reversi- 
bility and relativity of time, and the beginning and end of time; 
and there is also an examination of types of philosophical theories 
concerning time. The final part of the work is devoted to the 
analysis of the nature of space; the French original for this was 
reviewed in this JouRNAL, Vol. XX (1923), pp. 277-278. Both 
for time and space the Thomistic conclusions are adopted and de- 
fended. The present edition also includes a small amount of new 
material, including an appendix by Professor James A. McWilliams 
of St. Louis University, intended to bring Nys’s treatise abreast 
with recent scientific developments. Notwithstanding these addi- 
tions, the issues raised by relativity theory for the hylomorphism 
defended in this work receive only a cavalier treatment, and the 
discussion of the physics of discontinuous phenomena is in the 
main quite inadequate. 

Nys’s treatise is an impressive one, wil those to whom the French 
edition has been inaccessible now have the opportunity to enjoy 
what is in many ways a refreshing intellectual experience. For 
even the present abridged translation exhibits the virtues of 
scholastic scholarship and the vigor and thoroughness of Nys’s 
mind. The bdok will afford genuine pleasure, even when it fails 
‘to convince, to those who admire dialectic skill, and who think well 
of logic and the consideration of relevant evidence as grounds for . 
accepting or rejecting a doctrine. On the other hand, the treatise 
also reveals the limitations of neo-scholastic philosophy. For it 
exhibits Nys’s unquestioning, and therefore dogmatic, reliance on 
Thomistic principles; and it also shows those principles to’ have 
frequently no more than a verbal content, and to be useless as 
guides for understanding modern scientific inquiry. In general, 
so it appears to this reviewer, Nys is able to maintain his funda- 
mental assumptions against modern critics largely because those 
assumptions are so vague that they can be brought into agreement 
with any specific empirical findings once these latter have been. 
established. But principles which are compatible with every possi- 
ble state of affairs obviously can not have a determinate factual 
content. 

Two examples selected almost at random may help to confirm 
this judgment. Thus, the conversion of mass into energy is de- 
clared to be philosophically inadmissible, because ‘‘it would mean 
that mass (a substance) could become energy (an accident) ’’ (Vol. 
I, p. 17). And further on Mach’s operational definition of mass 
is rejected because this definition ‘‘gives no information concern- 
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ing the intimate nature of this mysterious factor.’’ The definition 
which is offered as satisfactory is that ‘‘the mass of a body is its 
dimensive quantity’’ since ‘‘by its quantity a body fulfills the func- 
tion of mass and possesses the properties belonging to this me- 
chanical factor’’ (Vol. II, p. 93). Accordingly, the conversion of 
mass into energy, as maintained by recent physics, is reinterpreted 
so as to conform to the dicta of Thomistic metaphysics. But the 
reader who is puzzled by this performance must ask in turn what 
bearing the notion of mass as ‘‘substance’’ has upon the conception 
of mass as relevant to modern physical theory; and he can only 
wonder how the proposed definition of mass will enable him to 
understand what is being asserted in current scientific investiga- 
tions. But perhaps an even clearer case of the verbal character 
of the hylomorphic metaphysics is found in the discussion of the 
transmission of motion from a body in motion to another at rest. 
The possibility of such a transmission is denied, on the ground that 
when the body at rest is struck by the body in motion the former 
first acquires a ‘‘motor quality’’ which then sets it into motion. 
Nys explains the matter as follows: 


Motion, made concrete and individual by the subject in which it inheres, 
is intrinsically dependent upon that subject and must remain attached to it if 
it is not to disappear from the world of reality. . . . It is impossible, there- 
fore, for motion to migrate from one substance into another. . . . Two bodies 
move. One comes to rest, the other gains in motion what the former loses. 
If there is no transmission of motion, what is the cause of this twofold effect? 
Our answer is that the theory of motor qualities affords the only solution to 
this apparent mystery. At the moment of contact, the mechanical energy of 
the moving body produces in the mobile object an impulse, i.e., a motor energy 
which immediately sets the mobile object in motion. But every action gives 
rise to an equal and contrary reaction. The mobile object, therefore, reacts 
in turn on the moving body by resisting it, and the fluctuations of these 
energies, by nature antagonistic and of the same intensity, result inevitably in 
the sudden arrest in motion of the moving body. [Vol. I, pp. 161-162.] 


But the puzzled reader must again ask, what evidence is there for 
these motor qualities, which have been postulated ad hoc to do the 
job that the bodies are precluded from doing by the requirements 
of Thomism? What illumination is produced by invoking hidden 
agents to do the work of identifiable bodies, when those agents are 
no less mysterious than the apparent action of bodies on one an- 
other? And just what is the explanatory force of teleological 
categories in this context? But to the question why physical 
processes should be inherently more intelligible when described in 
anthropomorphic terms, Nys’s treatise provides no answer. On 
the contrary, when one notes that for Nys the ‘“‘principle or law of 
continuity: Nature never proceeds by leaps’’ has a scientific worth 
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not inferior to the principle of least action (interpreted in teleo- 
logical terms), the conclusion forced on the reader is that the 
metaphysics of hylomorphism has little to contribute to a sober 
understanding of physical and chemical processes. 


ERNEST NAGEL. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Psychology of Aristotle. An Analysis of the Living Being. 
CuaRENCE SHuTE. (Columbia Studies in Philosdphy, Number 
I.) New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. ix+ 148 - 
pp. $2.00. 


The new series of studies in philosophy opens well with Pro- 
fessor Shute’s straightforward, scholarly account of Aristotle’s 
psychology. The study shows how Aristotle ‘‘develops his treatment 
of behavior as one aspect—and that the most essential one—of 
living things in general’’ (p. vii), and how he interpreted behavior 
‘‘in terms of interaction between the organism and the environing 
world’’ (p. viii). After an account of the basis of behavior in the 
generation and growth of the organism, the central topic of the 
book is reached in Chapter III, ‘‘The Initiation and Control of 
Behavior.’’ Aristotle’s analysis of action, as directed toward an 
end by means of appetition and deliberation, is neatly translated 
into the terms of ‘‘ideomotor activity,’’ ‘‘intelligent response to a 
stimulus,’’ and ‘‘environmental context.’’ 

Professor Shute is admittedly modernizing. There is no harm 
in this, and much to be said in favor of it, so long as it is supported, 
as it is, by explicit evidence from the text. I am not sure that I 
understand just what the author intended to convey when he wrote, 
‘*In Aristotle’s psychology . .. we have the close union of psy- 
chology, behavior, and soul’’ (p. 57), for the three terms pertain 
to different categories; but I believe that I catch the general drift. 
Aristotle has defined the soul in terms of the functions of the 
organism; the performance of these functions is its ‘‘behavior’’; 
understanding of the latter requires a knowledge of generation, 
growth, and interaction with the environment; consequently, the 
theory of the soul ‘‘must primarily concern behavior,’’ as an essen- 
tial aspect of the life process of an organism in its ‘‘coming-to-be’’ 
and ‘‘passing-away.’’ 

The concluding chapters on ‘‘The Critical Activities of the 
Organism’’ and ‘‘Metaphysical Analysis of the Living Being’’ give 
a clear and (to me) persuasive interpretation of vois. The inter- 
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pretation owes much to Dean Woodbridge’s conception of ‘‘ objective 
mind’’ as logical structure of thinking. Professor Shute sums it 
up (p. 128): 


With Aristotle’s definition of the soul as the actuality of a natural body 
having organs, the usual problem of the relation of soul and body does not 
exist. There remains, however, another question, which involves the analysis 
of the living being into the factors of body and soul: what is the relation of 
the living being to the environing world? The answer to this question is not 
found in one formula, but in examining the specific functions of the soul with | 
respect to the relations which each involves. This examination yields an 
ascending scale, from the nutritive function of the soul, and its concern with 
the material of the environment, to the power of speculative thought, which 
deals with pure form. All these powers are operative in man, so that the 
human soul functions with respect to purely material concerns, receives the 
forms of material objects, and in its highest capacity becomes identified with 
the intelligible world. 


Brief analyses of the several chapters are presented in the Ap- 
pendix and there is an adequate Index. The book could be used to 
advantage in courses on Aristotle and the history of Greek phi- 
losophy. A minor objection to its use for teaching purposes is the 
disproportionate amount of space taken up with physiological de- 
tails that are tangential to the psychological analysis. 

D.S. M. 


The Fundamental Principles of Mathematical Statistics. With 
Special Reference to the Requirements of Actuaries and Vital 
Statisticians and an Outline of a Course in Graduation. Hvuau 
H. WoLFENDEN. Toronto: Published for the Actuarial Society 
of America, New York, by The Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Limited. 1942. xv-+ 379 pp. 


Although designed explicitly for use by actuaries and vital 
statisticians, the present manual should prove to be useful to other 
students of modern statistical methods; for it brings together in 
fairly readable form the results of much recent theoretical investiga- 
tion. It briefly expounds the classical approach to statistical prob- 
lems, and then explains the essentials of the modern theory of 
random sampling, curve fitting, and tests of goodness of fit; the 
reader may rapidly acquire some familiarity with such matters as 
the method of maximum likelihood, the Chi-square test, and the 
theory of estimation and the testing of statistical hypotheses. One 7 
device employed by the author is that of placing extended mathe- 
matical analyses, philosophical interpretations of such analyses, and 
applications to specific problems into what is essentially an ap- 
pendix, thus making the main text a more succinct account of the 
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chief theoretical principles involved. Another feature of the book 
is the stress placed on the historical development of statistical 
theory ; for as Mr. Wolfenden explains, ‘‘it is essential to the proper 
understanding of any subject to absorb the history of the mental 
processes which have guided its development.’’ 


E. N. 


The Terrible Crystal. Studies in Kierkegaard and Modern Chris- 
tianity. M. Cuantna-Pearce. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1941. xvii + 33 pp. $2.50. 


The title of this volume, derived from Ezekiel, is indicative of 
the tension under which it was completed. It consists of a series 
of essays, many of which appeared in Hibbert’s. Journal and else- 
where over a period of almost a decade, with a preface and an 
epilogue written at the beginning and end of 1939. It is not 
difficult to sense the changing atmosphere in the successive parts 
of the book. 

Catastrophe is the subject of the book; the catastrophic nature 
of Christianity, the catastrophe in the history of human culture 
which Mr. Chaning-Pearce first senses as approaching and then 
sees break with full fury as the volume nears completion. Because 
Christianity is catastrophic, it offers to true Christians the only 
possible consolation in the face of the world catastrophe. For in 
the furnace of the present the crystalline core of Christianity can 
be cleansed of the dross of worldliness. 

Mr. Chaning-Pearce interprets Kierkegaard as the prophet in 
the rebirth of integral Christianity. It was he who sounded the 
trumpet-call for the transcendentalist reaction against the im- 
manentism and the varying degrees of scepticism in nineteenth-cen- 
tury thought. But he is not uncritical of the Barthian theology 
with its various off-shoots, which have answered Kierkegaard’s 
summons. The absolute ‘‘otherness’’ of Man and God, the denial 
of the «mago dei and the analogia entis, goes too far; it makes im- 
possible the mediation, the ‘‘Choice’’ itself. ‘‘How can we learn 
if we do not already know?’’—it is the ancient problem in theo- 
logical dress. 

It is the re-emergence of the doctrine of transcendence itself 
which Mr. Chaning-Pearce considers Christianity’s answer to the 
crying need of the time. Karl Heim has provided what seems to 
him a fruitful theory of transcendence in the framework of modern 
knowledge. 

That modern man is leoking for guidance from something that 
is beyond the plane of the human, Mr. Chaning-Pearce documents 
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by references particularly to contemporary literature: the fertility- 
magic of D. H. Lawrence, the neo-Epicureanism of Powys, the 
poetry of Yeats, the St. Joan of Shaw. Man has become a stranger 
in the world of sterile cultural forms; these no longer are expres- 
sions of his full nature. He may give intellectual assent, but he 
still demands that to which he can give ‘‘existential’’ assent. The 
immanentism of modern humanistic trends may be reasonable, but 
it is not sensible—and for Mr. Chaning-Pearce ‘‘existential’’ think- 
ing seems to be very akin to English ‘‘common sense.’’ 

That the sense of futility with regard to our own cultural forms 
inhabits many modern thinkers can not be denied. But whether 
this particular return to the transcendent is either Christian or 
desirable may be open to question. Are they not ‘‘pouring new 
wine into old bottles’’; was not Nietzsche more conscious of what 
he was doing than Kierkegaard? And is it solution or escape to 
regard modern events, as Mr. Chaning-Pearce does, as the cacophony 
of eternity striking across the melodic flow of time? 

G. C. S. 


The Mind of the Maker. Dororny L. Sayers. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1941. xiv-+ 229 pp. $2.00. 


It was with some misgiving that this reviewer opened a book by 
his favorite detective-story writer on a subject which appeared to 
be philosophic. Although it was a sunny, Saturday afternoon the 
book commanded attention until the last page was read. This is 
an absorbing study of creative thinking. It is not an apology for 
Christianity nor is it an expression of personal belief (p. ix). If 
there is a text for this unusual volume it might well be found in 
the words ‘‘God created.’’ The characteristic common to God and 
man is apparently that: the desire and the ability to make things 
(p.22). Orin the author’s own words: 


I find in myself a certain pattern which I acknowledge as the law of my 
true nature ... and I also find that theologians attribute to God Himself 
. precisely that pattern of being which I find in my work and in me... . If 
, You ask me what is this pattern which I recognize as the true law of my 
nature, I can suggest only that it is the pattern of the creative mind—an 
eternal Idea, manifested in material form by an unresting Energy, with an 
outpouring of Power that at once inspires, judges, and communicates the 
work; all these three being one and the same in the mind and one and the 
same in the work.’’ [Pp. 212, 213.] 


The theologian will read this book and see in it an attempt to 
clarify and bring alive some of the weightiest statements in the 
creeds of Christendom. Miss Sayers deals with such subjects as 
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the Trinity, the creation of man in the image of God, free will and 
miracle, the problem of good and evil, and Pentecost. By analogy 
to creative writing, for instance, the doctrine of the Trinity is 
presented in a way that makes it seem vital to contemporary living. 
On the other hand the professional writer will see in it an attempt 
to explain literary successes and failures by appealing to the crea- 
tive processes of the Godhead. But this is not a book for pro- 
fessional theologians, philosophers, and writers alone. It is fasci- 
nating reading for any thinking person whether he agrees with it 
or not. The writing is superb. 


K. P. L. 
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